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sense in Christianity and in the Church. All of these virtues and
institutions were politically indispensable* They accounted for the
success of republicanism in America, they accounted for many of
the political and social merits of the English system, though that
system was disfigured by the selfishness of the admirably skilled
ruling class that had so fostered inequality to its own profit and
the national loss.
It was the palpable purpose of Tocqueville to preach to his own
countrymen, not to write a mere description of the American
system of government as a going concern. This bias had serious
effects on his methodology and there is justice in the criticism of
Pierre Marcel, "Pour racheter Pinsuffisuncc cle ses documents,
notre auteur profita de tous les pretextes qui lui permirent d'etablir
un parall61e avec la France ct de tircr le plus grand nombre possible
de lemons g&n6rales." But Tocqueville's methods, now made plain
in that most learned and most acute study of Professor Picrson's,
which does for him what The Road to Xanadu did for Coleridge,
had other weaknesses. In Tocqueville and lieanmont In America,
Professor Pierson has shown how much Tocqiicvillc depended on a
few informants and was sometimes led astray by mounting their
hobby-horses too confidently. He thus overestimated the import-
ance of the abolition of entail. So, too, he took over from Justice
Story the most extravagant view of the range of the contract
clause, the view that Story was soon vainly to press on his col-
leagues in the Charles River Bridge case. Toequeville's Federalist,
or at any rate anti-Jacksonian entourage, led him to underestimate
the importance of the presidency and led to his failure to see the
practical and symbolical role of General Jackson, lie seems, at best,
to have thought of Jackson as he thought of Napoleon IIL "11 s'y
rencontre des moments oft les plus rnauvaises pieces sont cellos qui
r6ussissent le mieux." That there were two sides to the case of the
Bank of the United States was not to be admitted.
In Part II the range of topics dealt with, from the role of the
drama in a democracy to the place of women, gives Tocqueville a
chance of saying things which, whether wise or foolish, are not to
be dismissed by a confrontation with the laborious learning of
modern jurists or historians. Even the now startling statement that
"in America the independence of woman is irrecoverably lost in
the bonds of matrimony" was not a fantastic paradox a century ago.